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PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION, 


(Continued from page 58.) 


After speaking of the connection existing be- 
tween the different branches of Natural History, | 
the natural division into inanimate or unorganized, | 
and animate or organized bodies, and noticing | 
the prominent characteristics of the former, our | 
author proceeds :— 

“Organized bodies, on the other hand, while | 
they likewise are composed of elementary atoms, | 
are distinguished from inorganic matter, by not | 
being homogeneous in structure, and by the mode 
of their increase, which takes place by the assi- | 
milation of certain particles received into cavities, | 
and elaborated by a peculiar process into specific | 
compounds, adapted for the nutriment and devel- | 
opment of the individual. 

‘Botany has reference to the latter class of| 
bodies, and embraces that division of organized | 
nature to which the comprehensive appellation of | 
the vegetable kingdom has been given. The| 
merits of this science have too often been depre- | 
ciated, by those who ignorantly look upon it as 
consisting only in the application of learned names | 
to the vegetable productions of the globe. The) 





\thin smoke, and which require the aid of the mi-| and nourishment, 


|extremity, we have the majestic Palms of the tro- 


| 

briefly contrast a few of the vegetable forms with! sooner cooled than it is occupied by patches of 
which the earth is clothed. As regards land-|lichens, The reproductive, although invisible, 
plants, we have at one extremity of the scale the| germs of these plants are produced in vast abun- 
lichens, such as the small Lecidea which forms) dance, and are constantly floating in the atmos. 
the green spots on alpine summits, or the Tripe| phere, ready to alight on any object that may 
of the arctic rocks (Gyrophora), on which Frank-|come in their way. Many of them have the 
lin and his daring companions subsisted for many | power of adhering to rocks, and of causing their 
weeks, or the Parmelia of cold regions, with its| disintegration. From the materials of the rocks, 
rounded spots of fructification, containing minute) aided by the atmosphere and moisture, they are 
germs, which are blown about by the winds like) able to derive all the requisites for their growth 
In this way they prepare a 
croscope to see them distinctly. At the other / slight stratum of vegetable mould, and by their 

| decay form a soil in which mosses and ferns can 
pics, as represented by the Coco-nut, with its) grow. ‘These in their turn decaying, make way 
lofty unbranched stem, upwards of 100 feet high,| for grasses and rock-plants, and by successive 


|having a crown of leaves at its summit, and a| changes a soil is produced in which the seeds of 


large cluster of fruit, which supplies an important} trees can vegetate, when carried thither by the 
article of food to the inhabitants of warm regions. | agency of winds or other causes, 

In the case of aquatic plants, we pass from the! ‘To such minute agents do we trace the soil 
minute duckweed (Lemna minor), the green| formed on the coral islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
mantle of our pools, with its leaves less than a which ultimately affords nourishment to the Co- 
quarter of an inch in diameter, its flowers scarce-|co-nut Palm. This palm, all parts of which are 
ly visible, and its delicate roots hanging in the| put to some use, grows luxuriantly on coral-made 
water, with their beautiful sheathed points, to the| islands after their emergence from the ocean. It 
enormous Victoria regia of the South American| furnishes to the natives food, drink, clothing, ma- 


waters, having its leaves six feet in diameter, and | terials for building, utensils of all kinds, mats, 


|its showy flowers one foot across. If we take | cordage, fishing-lines, and oil. ‘The Pandanus 
| parasites, or plants living upon others, we have a|or Screw Pine, is another early inhabitant of 


remarkable contrast between the minute mould| coral islands, where it flourishes luxuriantly, As 
( Penicillium), with its cellular spawn or root-like | its branches spread, it sends out prop after prop 
processes, its slender stalk and its microscopic|to support the trunk, and to fix the tree in the 


ee eae 
bead-like germs, and the gigantic Raftlesia of| ground, Its large mass of fruit affords a sweet- 
ish article of food, which can be kept for some 


Java, composed of a conspicuous brown-coloured 
By means of these fruits and by fishing, a 


flower, three feet in diameter, and capable of| time. 
population of 10,000 persons are supported, ac- 





holding twelve pints of fluid in its cup. 


“Widely separated though these plants may | cording to Dana, on the single island of Tapute- 


be in their physical characters, they are all mu-|ouea, whose whole habitable area does not exceed 
tually subservient to each other. Every member] six square miles, 


of the vegetable kingdom, from the most lofty to| In nothing is God’s infinity and man’s little- 


naming of plants is merely means to an end; and| the most minute and transient—from the cedar|ness more strikingly exhibited and contrasted, 
is far from being the true aim of botany. Noone|on Lebanon, to the hyssop on the wall, has its| than in the operations of nature upon a grand 
can assume an elevated position in botanical sci- | peculiar office, and is fitted to effect an especial) scale; and this is particularly evident in the in- 


ence, who is not conversant with the structure | 
and physiology of plants, as well as with their| 
external forms and aspects. ‘The time when the} 
acquirements of a naturalist were measured by | 
the number of species he had collected, is now | 
gone by; and names and classifications are look- | 
ed upon by the man of enlightened views as but 
the mechanism by which the true principles of| 
science are to be worked out. 

‘** Botany, then, aspires to something higher, 
and more worthy of attention, than the mere) 
naming of plants, Regarding them as organized 
beings, and as occupying an important place in 
the scale of creation, it examines the anatomical 
structure of their various organs, the functions 
which they perform, the relations which they 
bear to other objects whether animate or inani-| 
mate, the purposes to which they are subservient | 
in the economy of nature, and the uses to which | 
they are applied. In accomplishing these ends, 
it takes an enlarged and comprehensive view of 
the vegetation with which the earth is clothed, | 
and embraces a consideration of the varied aspects 





under which plants appear in the different quar-| soft, silky net-work of lichens, appearing to the 


ters of the world. 
* To see the extent of the science, let us very 


XUM 


end in the economy of nature. 


“¢ Each moss, each shell, each insect, holds a place, 
Important in the plan of Him who formed 
The scale of beings ;—holds a place, which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap, 
That nature’s self would rue.’ .... 


« Lichens and mosses,—plants so minute as to 
be overlooked by the ordinary observer,—are the 


| stance of the formation of the coral islands, and 
| their vegetable productions. The extreme sim- 
| plicity of the means employed for the attainment 
| of such vast ends, cannot but be a subject of as- 
|tonishment and admiration to every reflecting 
mind; and this simplicity is apparent in all the 
| ways and workings of God.” 
| When compared with this amazing edifice, 


means employed by the Creator to prepare a soil| raised by the weakest creatures in existence, what 


in which the seeds of the higher plants can vege-| are all the works of man? 
Sometimes, as Humboldt remarks, in his| with his designs ! 


tate, 


How different is it 
How complicated are the 


‘Aspects of Nature,’ volcanic forces suddenly) means which he employs for the attainment of 


elevate above the surface of the boiling waves a 
rock covered with scoriz ; sometimes by a long- 
continued and more tranquil series of phenomena, | 
the collective labours of united zoophytes raise 
their cellular dwellings on the crests of submarine | 
mountains, until, after thousands of years, the| 
structure reaches the level of the ocean, when the} 
creatures which have formed it die, leaving a| 
low, flat coral island. No sooner is the rock of| 
the newly-raised island in direct contact with the) 
atmosphere, than there is formed on its surface a 





naked eye as coloured spots and patches. 


his projects! D’Aubigné well remarks :—* When 
man would raise a shelter against the weather,— 
a shade from the heat of the sun,—what prepara- 
tion of materials, what scaffulding and crowds of 
workmen, what trenches and heaps of rubbish! 
But when God would do the same, he takes the 
smallest seed, that a new-born child might clasp 
in its feeble hand, deposits it in the bosom of the 
earth; and from that grain, scarcely distinguish- 
able in its commencement, he produces the state- 
ly tree, under whose spreading branches the 
families of man may find a refuge.’ 

“‘ The small germ of life deposited in the earth, 


“The lava poured forth by a volcano is nojis acted on by moisture, heat, and air; and thus 
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accomplishes all the wonders of creation. The|to which cursory reference was made by the pre-| hammocks, and the crew forgot their despond- = 
fluid enters the rootlets, the sap rises through the|vious steamer, From these despatches it ap-|ency; in fact, all was changed on board the fe 
tubes and cavities by a beautiful law of imbibition | pears that the North-west Passage has not yet| Investigator.’ ” w 
and attraction, it reaches the branches and the| been made by water. Captain McClure, in a letter to his uncle, says: n 
upper part of the leaves, is exposed to the action} The great point settled by Commodore McClure| ‘The surprise caused by the appearance of Ww 
of air and light, and then returns by the lower |is this—he has managed to force his ship, the In-| strangers, where none were imagined to be within h 
surface of the leaves to the bark, forming in its|vestigator, far enough through the icy mountains|a couple of thousand miles, was more than | can tl 
course various secretions and products which are|of Behring’s Straits, to a point from which she| describe, and what can only faintly be imagined is 
required for the purposes of vegetable life. A |could communicate with others which had entered\by any who have not been similarly situated, a 
few simple elements in the hand of the Creator |the Arctic Seas by the Atlantic Passage. The| particularly when it was ascertained that two p 
are all that are required to work out this great | interval of 170 miles, which alone separated the| vessels and large supplies were so close at hand, e 
plan. two expeditions, being crossed on foot by the} ‘The spirits of my crew seemed to revive, and a 
« ‘Thus He who makes and peoples worlds still works hardy explorers. It was confidently expected, | from despondency to joy was but the work of a Pp 
In secresy, behind a veil of light; | however, that this winter the whole distance would 


Yet, through that hiding of his power, such glimpses 

Of glory break, as strike presumption blind, 

But humble and exalt the humbled soul, 

Whose faith the things invisible discerns, 

And God informing, guiding, ruling all,— 

He speaks, ’tis done; commands, and it stands fast; 

He calls an island from the deep—it comes ; 

Ordains its culture—soil and seed are there.’ 

“‘ The lichens and mosses of the arctic and ant- 
arctic regions are slowly preparing a soil for a} 
more highly-organized race. ‘The summit of the | 
mist-crowned mountain, although unproductive of | 
any of those plants which are directly useful to| 
man or animals, is covered with lichens, prepar- 
ing a soil which is afterwards carried down by | 
the streams to fertilize the plains below. The| 
most despised weeds thus lay the foundation for | 
the growth of the trees of the forest; and in the | 
course of a few years, the sterile rock or coral- | 
formed island is converted into a natural and| 
luxuriant garden. By Nature’s chemistry, the| 
bare rock becomes buried in crumbling mould, | 
in which from time to time the seeds of plants| 
are deposited. By degrees, the slender blades | 
of grass shoot through the dark brown earth, | 
the green herbage covers the soil, flowers expand 
their blossoms, and shrubs and trees adoru the 
landscape,— 





“ «Seeds to our eye invisible, can find 


| 
On the rude rock the bed that fits their kind ; 
There in the rugged soil they safely dwell, 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell, 


be accomplished by water, There are still no 
traces of Franklin. ‘There are two remarkable 
discoveries mentioned by Captain McClure, some 
smoking hillocks and a petrified forest. Only 
once was any hostile attempt made against him. 
This occurred at Fort Warren, near the Macken- 
zie, where, on attempting to land, two natives, 
with threatening gestures, waved them off. It 
was not without much difficulty that they were 
pacified, and then they related that all their tribe 
but the chief and his sick son had fled on seeing 
the ship, alleging as a reason, that they feared 
the ship had come to revenge the death of a white 
man they had murdered some time ago. They 
(through the interpreter) related that some white 
men had come there in a boat, and that they 
built themselves a house and lived there; at last 
the natives murdered one, and the others escaped, | 
they knew not where, but the murdered man was 
buried in a spot they pointed out. A thick fog 
coming on, prevented Capt. McClure from exam- 
ining this locality. ‘The following passages from| 
the despatches will be read with interest. It de-| 
scribes the meeting of Lieut. Pim with the party | 
from the Luvestigator. 

* April 19th, 1853.—This is really a red letter 
day in our voyage, and shall be kept as a holiday 
by our heirs and successors forever. At nine} 
o'clock this day, our look-out man made the) 





moment—the sick forgot their maladies, and 
jumping from their hammocks, were carried in 
the stream of human creatures up the only soli- 
tary hatchway which the severity of the weather 
allowed of being kept open, rushed on deck to be 
assured that the strange apparition were actually 
living flesh and blood, and not denizens of the 
nether world—for certainly their faces were as 
black as Erebus, from cooking in their tents, 
When all was discovered to be real, and nota 
dream, my poor fellows equally with myself, 
could not find words to express our thoughts ; the 
heart was too full, it was a call from the grave, 
“ Never, I trust, may the feelings of gratitude 
to the Almighty Disposer of events, which then 
swelled in my bosom, pass away. Many and 
great have been the mercies we have experienced 
in our long, tedious and terrible navigation of that 
fearful Polar sea, which have for four hundred 
years baffled the navies of maritime Europe, and 
through which the directing finger alone of Pro- 


| vidence has safely guided us, All human agency 


was powerless, indeed, to advance us one yard 
in its accomplishment, amidst the stupendous 
barriers of ice which never leave its frozen sur- 
face, 

“You will, I am certain, be very happy to 
learn that the North-west Passage has been dis- 
covered by the Investigator, which event was de- 
cided on the 26th of October, 1850, by a sledge 


\signal, for a party coming in from the west-| party over the ice, from the position the ship was 
jward; all went out to meet them and assist) {frozen in—but as in all probability my despatch 


And spread th’ enduring foliage ; then we trace \them in. A second party was then seen, Dr.| will be published, I do not think it necessary to 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base: |Domville was the first person | met. I can-| trouble you with further details; sufficient to say, 
These all increase, till, in unnoticed years, |not describe my feelings when he told me thé t| | tahly f . d. bott 

The sterile rock as grey with age appears : 5 e that) we have been most highly favoured, both as re- 
With coats of vegetation thinly spread, 


Coat above coat, the living on the dead; | 
These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foliage nursed by their decay.’ 


by two men in this world. McClure looks well, 


Captain McClure was among the next party.|gards the health of all, having only lost one man, 
[ was not long in reaching him, and giving him| 


| many hearty shakes—no purer were ever given 


who accidently poisoned himself about a fortnight 


'since, as well as in being able to extend our 


' search in quest of Sir John Franklin, over a very 
(To be continued.) jbut is very hungry. His description of Pim’s|large extent of coast, which was not hitherto 
—— | 


For ** The Friend.” 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 


It appears that the long sought-for discovery | 
of a “* North-west Passage,” has at length been 
made, although it was found so completely block- 
ed up with ice, that the ships of the discoverers 
were unable to force their way through it; but 
parties from the vessels which has approached 
each other to within 170 miles, (the one entering 
the Polar Sea from the Atlantic through Davis’s 
Straits, and the other from the Pacific through 
Behring’s Straits,) had met unexpectedly on the 


making the Harbour of Mercy would have been 


\a fine subject for the pen of Captain Marryatt, 


were he alive. 

“* McClure and his first lieutenant were walking 
on the floc. Seeing a person coming very fast 
towards them, they supposed he was chased by a 
bear, or had seen a bear, Walked towards him; 
on getting onwards a hundred yards, they could 
see from his proportions that he was not one ol 
them, Pim began to screech and throw up his 
hands (his face was as black as my hat); this 


brought the captain and lieutenant to a stand, as 
they could not hear sufficiently to make out his| 


| known, and found inhabited by a numerous tribe 


of Esquimaux, who had never ere our arrival 
seen the face of the white man, and were really 
the most simple, interesting people | ever met— 
living entirely by the chase, and having no weap- 
ons except those used for that object. ‘The fiercer 
passions of our nature appeared unknown—they 
gave me a pleasing idea of man fresh from his 
Maker’s hand, and uncontaminated by intercourse 
with our boasted civilization, All those who 
traded with the Company we found the 
greatest reprobates,” 





te ae 
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— | language, At length Pim reached the party, | 
The following account possesses great interest ; wd beside himself, -— stammered - 1 

it is however somewhat confused, for want of d cClure’s —— , Who — and where | . . 
explicitness relative to the respective parties and ° = — rom on I im, water /? While thou seekest to avoid the snare, thou 
the place where they met. Lieutenant Pim was | eect: - _ the more inexp ae > deeply runnest into it: for, thou art feeding on 
an officer attached to the ship “ Herald,” captain | ch in Beh : pa ne last person he shook han S| the tree of knowledge, in giving way to these 
Kellett, which vessel passed last winter at Melville | Vt 18 Behring s Straits, He at last found that thoughts, reasonings, and suggestions, which 
Island. | this solitary stranger was a true Englishman—an | keep thee from obedience to that, which hath 
angel of light. He says,‘ He soon was seen| been made manifest to thy understanding, And 
“« The Times of the 8th ult., publishes despatches | from the ship ; had only one hatchway open, and| thou mayst well be feeble in thy mind, while thou 
from Com. McClure, to the British Admiralty, re-|the crew were fairly jammed there in their endea-| art thus separated from Him who is thy strength, 
lative to the discovery of the North-west Passage, |vour to get up. The sick jumped out of theirjand lettest in his enemy. ‘This is not the nght 


Isaac Penington to Catharine Pordage. 
ON SHUNNING THE CROSS, 
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feebleness of mind which God pities, nor the right 

way of waiting to receive strength. Why shouldst| 
not thou act, so far as God gives thee light? and, | 
why shouldst thou not appear willing to obey 
him, even in little things, so far as he hath given 
thee light? What if I should say, that all this’ 
js but the subtlety of the serpent’s wisdom to) 
avoid the cross, and is not that simplicity and | 
plainness of heart towards God, which thou tak-| 
est it to be; and that thou art loath to be so poor, 
and low, and mean in the eyes of others, as this 


men in clean white aprons, with a small mattock | gerous places, now walking upright with a pit 
in their hands, with which they break the stones|six or seven feet deep below us, and now stoop- 
into smaller pieces, These fragments are then ing and bumping our heads against the jagged 
sorted ; those containing very little ore are thrown | ceiling of rock above us, till we came at last to the 
away, and the rest are broken into smaller pieces, | place where the mine was being worked. 

and then washed over a grating. Next they are| Each gallery is worked by two men, who break 
crushed into very small particles by a machine,|down the rock, either by means of the simple 
and are then ready for the process of smelting. |** pick,” or by the process of blasting. In the 
This latter process is seldom performed in Corn. | | latter process, a hole of about ten or twelve inches 


wall, on account of the difficulty of procuring|in length is bored in the rock and filled with gun- 
coal, 


The ore is generally carried into Wales | | powder, the end is then stuffed up, and the pow- 
|and smelted there. It seemed very curious to|der ignited by means of a slow match, These 
our eyes to see women and girls employed upon | blastings are olten dangerous from the great care- 
such hard work as this: but it was very remark- | | lessness of the miners, as they cannot calculate 
able how clean and happy they all looked. | how far the effect of the explosion will be felt, and 
Having now gone over the works above-ground, | while standing too close they are sometimes struck 
we were ‘asked if we would like to see what was | by the flying pieces of rock. The fragments of 
going on below, ‘ Was the descent dangerous !”’ | the rock ‘thus broken down are then collected into 
“Oh no, not in the least; it only requires com. | trucks, which are rapidly shot along the tram- 
mon caution, and you must trust more to your|ways to the bottom of the shalt, up y which they 
pany us over a copper mine in Cornwall? A} hands than your feet.” Accordingly, we dressed | are drawn in buckets to the surface of the ground. 
copper mine is indeed well worth an inspection, | ourselves i in miner’s costume (a precaution weed The process which they then undergo has been 
for it is a wonderful evidence of what human la-| sary if you do not want to spoil your own suit),| explained above. 
bour and skill can effect, in overcoming obstacles. | and queer figures we looked, as the rest of our| Whilst we were here, our guides insisted upon 
Suppose, then, that we have left behind us the | party seemed to think, Our dress consisted, | our taking the * picks” into our own hands and 
beautiful woods and vales of the south-east coast | first, of coarse flannel trousers and a flannel | working at the rock, in order that we might boast 
of Cornwall, and after toiling up steep hills and! jacket (flannel is necessary, on account of the | in future of our deeds in the mining department, 
along bad roads, now jolting over loose stones, heat i in the galleries below, owing to the constant| and carry back with us memorials of our prowess, 
now ‘sinking deep into muddy ruts (for the roads | blasting and the bad ventilation) ; over these gar- | | Hi aving satisfied them in this particular, and being 
and lanes in the vicinity of a mine are quite cut| ments we wore an additional pair of trousers and | almost stifled with the heat, which is very intense 
up and spoilt by the frequent passing of the min-|a short smock: we were offered a pair of miner’s |in the galleries that are being worked, owing to 
ing carts), we have entered into the mining dis-| shoes; but as we doubted their fitting capacities, | the want of ventilation, so much so that the men 


practice would make thee appear. 
Thy friend in the Truth, and in sincere love, | 


i, P. 


Amersham, 25th of Ninth mo., 1675. 
———=<=_>>>— 


From the Leisure Hour. 
Our Visit to a Copper Mine. 


Will our readers, in their leisure hour, accom- 


tricts, Imagine yourself high up on a bleak | we declined them: last and not least, we put on | generally worked almost naked, we requested our 
moorland, the ground around you, stretching|the indispensable hat, which is very thick and | guides to proceed. They then conducted us to a 





away for many a weary mile, heaving in a huge| hard, of the wide-awake shape, and a most useful | place where a small shaft appeared, like a well 
groundswell of bleak and barren hills, with here} protection when you knock your head against the | with a rope and windlass at the top; and we were 
and there a tall chimney and engine-house dot-| sharp projecting rock in the roofs of the ‘galleries, politely informed that if we wished to descend 
ting the dreary waste, a few cottages scattered| which vary in height from 12 or 14 feet to 4 or lower, we must place one foot in a loop at the end 
over the face of the surrounding country, and|5 feet, according to the thickness of the vein of| of the rope, and catch hold with our hands and 
now and then a church-tower lifting up its head | of ore. A candle was then stuck on the front of| be let down ; but as they did not advise us to un- 
to the sky, and looking down in loveliness on the| our hats, in an extempore candlestick of clay, to|dertake the journey, and as the prospect of a ride 
simall hamlet below it, and telling the rude miners/| light us while below, and at the same time to|in such a vehicle was not so pleasant as an ex- 
that there is a heaven above as “well as an earth| leave our hands unencumbered. ‘Thus equipped, | press train on the broad guage, we declined the 
below. Such is a mining district ; speaking more| and attended by two men to take care of us, we| honour, and were then conducted back to the bot- 
of misery and cold than of the wealth which is proceeded to the mouth of the shali, Here we|tom of the shaft by which we had descended. 
procured there, and for the attainment of which) found a group of miners looking on with great |Our guides, when we had reached the spot where 
sv many men devote their lif and strength, Yet) interest to see the strangers make their first essay | ‘the man- engine was stationed, rang the bell, 
it must not be thought that the miners area cheer-|in mining; good- natured rough-looking faces, | which is attached to it, to give notice to the men 
less race; far from it; they live happy and con-| smiling and happy, with that settled look of har-|above to set the engine going, and then we sat 


tented with their lot; sometimes they are reckless|dihood and careless daring which forms such a| down and rested ourselves, 


j Presently the huge 
it is true, yet withal courteous and cleanly. 


remarkable characteristic ‘of the Cornish miner.| limbs of the engine began to move; and having 
But our party has now arrived at the mine.| Preceded and followed by our attendant miners, | adjusted our candles in our hats, we began the 


What a dreary, ugly place it is!’ Huge heavy| we began the descent, not by the simple means of ascent. A curious thing it is to ascend a deep 
machiuery ; large heaps of earth and stones ; dirty | a ladder (which, by the way, though very simple, | shaft, shut in by rock on all sides, with nothing 
streams, which “have long since changed their na-| is very hard work when you have to go on climb-| but darkness above and darkness below, while the 
ti iral colour for that of the ore whieh i is washed ing lor half an hour), but by means of a machine |cold drops of moisture come pattering upon you 
in them; an engine-house and a tall chimney, of lately introduced, and called by the miners “ajand hiss as they fall on your candles, At last 
course; two or three sheds, and a dismal little} man-er ngine.” By means of this engine we de-|we began to see daylight, and to breathe the 
house which stands perched up on the moorland scended a perpendicular shaft to the depth of 800) fresher air above ; and suun after we emerged on 


Se] 
high above every thing else: such are the more} feet, passing on our way various groups of miners|the platiurm at the top of the shaft, where we 


prominent features of the scene, waiting at the several resting-places, in order to| were received with hearty congratulations by a 


A more hospitable race than the Cornish never, eave everything clear for us; not a few of them large party of miners who had assembled to wit- 

we think, breathed ; and well in this point do they | singing their wild songs, which echoed curivusly | ness our return, 
make good their claim to be genuine Britons. along the dark far-stretching passages; and as 
Having declined their hospitality fur the present, | the melody lazily floated through the obscure| 
we proceeded to inspect the works above-ground | galleries, it seemed to our unpractised ears as 
lefore going down below, First, we were con- though the spirits of the mine were chanting a 
ducted to the engine; and we may here observe welcome to the strangers. 

that the Cornish engines were for a longtime) When we had de sceuded by means of the man- 

considered unrivalled lor their cheapness, and ture ngine for a period of about twenty or thirty min- 
ithe greater amount of work doue with less con-| utes, we were obliged to have recourse to the or- 
sumption of fuel than engines made elsewhere. | dinary way of descent by ladders; in this way 
‘This engine is employed in drawing up the ore| we went down for about 500 feet, when we arriv- 
from the bottom of the mine, and in pumping up ed at the gallery which we were to explore. ‘Tak- 


water from the diflereut parts of the mine where | ing our candles in our hands, we groped our way 
it collects, 


cuskuuiginiaie 

Culture of Sugar Cune —There is a capital 
of $30,000,000 invested in the culture of cane 
in the S ates of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, 
These States produce annually about 300,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar, besides which foreign im- 
portations are made to the extent of about 350,- 
0U0,000 pounds, Even a short crop of sugar at 
the South, which reduces the usual production 
only 100,000,000 or 150,000,000 pounds, inva- 
riably advances the rate of sugar from one to 


one and a-half cents per pound ; which, on the 
The blocks of stone which contain | along the open tramway, which is roughly fixed |entire consumption of 650,000,000 pounds, is 


the ore are brought up in buckets, and then col-| in the floor of the gallery, for the passage of the | equal, at one cent, to $6,500,000, and at one and 
lected into heaps. Round these heaps stand wo-| trucks, with a guide in front to point out the dan-|a-half cents, to about $10,000,000, 
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THE FRIEND. 


From the National Era. | cording to the gift of their knowledge—never of| she was in her lifetime a comfort and help to, 
SUMMER BY THE LAKE SIDE. \a bitter spirit, nor desirous to persecute any for| have a loss inexpressible. But the infinite wise 
I.—NOON, | matters of religion; but of a gentle, teachable) God, in whose hand we all are, orders these 
White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep, qualification and disposition. They were willing | things according to his Divine will and pleasure, 
Light mists, whose soft embraces keep \to learn anything of the knowledge of God, from| sometimes for the speedy deliverance of his tribu- 
The sunshine on the hills asleep. jaay that had learned it of the Father ; and also| lated children, in the work of their redemption 
willing to teach others anything which they had| from all visibles, that the joy set before them of 
|received, their minds being wholly devoted to| that which is eternal they may, without interrup. 
|God’s service, and the knowledge of his ways.|tion, possess, So though she be removed who 
eae ee ee They passed through many professions of reli-| was a comfort to us in her lifetime, yet our satis- 
eee eae weeny coe ee ees ee es following that rule of the apr stle, to try all| faction is in the full assurance that she is gather. 
things and hold fast to that which is good ; and|ed with the wise virgins into the Bridegroom’s 
|not being willing to deny any ordinance or wor-| chamber of eternal joy and felicity. Precious in 
| ship, till they had a certain evidence from the Spirit | the sight of the Lord is the death ofall his saints, 
|of God, that his Spirit, power, life and presence,|and her memorial shall be had in everlasting 
| was not in it. Thus walking in the sincerity o!| remembrance. 
|their hearts, in their honest conversation before; “I cannot sufficiently express the amiableness 
| the Lord, he answered their desires, and did reveal | of this tender branch,—her inward beauty, and 
\the mysteries of his kingdom to them, and did|the glorious garments she had put on, as one of 
cause his light to shine in their hearts, whereby | the King of Zion’s daughters. ‘The royal robes 
|\they saw the darkness that had covered the earth, | of righteousness, holiness, and true charity, did 
}and the gross darkness that had covered the peo-| shine, not only to the gladdening the members of 


0! isles of calm !—O! dark, still wood ! 
And stiller skies that overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude ! 


Yon mountain gaps, my longing view 
Beyond the purple and the blue— 


To stiller sea and greener land, 
And softer lights and airs more bland, 
And skies—the hollow of God’s hand! 


Transfused through you, O! mountain friends! 
With mine your solemn spirit blends, 
And life no more hath separate ends. 


I read each misty mountain sign, 
I know the voice of wave and pine, 
And I am yours, and ye are mine. 


Life’s burdens fall, its discords cease, 
I lapse into the glad release 
Of Nature’s own exceeding peace. 


O! welcome calm of heart and mind! 
As falls yon fir-tree’s loosened rind 
To leave a tenderer growth behind, 


So fall the weary years away ; 
A child again, my head I lay 
Upon the lap of this sweet day. 


This western wind hath Lethean powers, 
Yon noon-day cloud nepenthe showers, 
The lake is white with lotus flowers! 


Even Duty’s voice is faint and low, 
And slumberous Conscience, waking slow, 
Forgets her blotted scroll to show. 


The Shadow which pursues us all, 
Whose ever-nearing steps appal, 
Whose voice we hear behind us call— 


That Shadow blends with mountain gray, 
It speaks but what the light waves say— 
Death walks apart from Fear to-day ! 


Rocked on her breast, these pines and I 
Alike on Nature’s love rely ; 
And equal seems to live or die. 


Assured that Ile whose presence fills 
With light the spaces of these hills, 
No evil to His creatures wills. 

The simple faith remains that He 


Will do, whatever that may be, 
The best alike for man and tree. 


What mosses over one shall grow, 
What light and life the other know, 
Unanxious, leaving him to show. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


| ple, and by his light they were led through [and 
| out of ] darkness,” 

| Did the same ardent longing for the knowledge 
of the Truth as it is in Jesus, fill the hearts of the 
| professed successors of those honest Christians, 
}and animate them to promote the spiritual welfare 
| of others, how it would put an end to all divisions, 
| bind us together in true love; and in our religious 
assemblies, living worship and ministry, prayer 
}and praise would more eminently be the result o! 
|a harmonious travail of soul, experiencing the 
Lord Jesus to be in the midst. The marks of de- 


the Spirit would flourish, and there would be no 

lack of skilful, baptized ministers and elders, over- 

seers, and solid, judicious men and women; but 

the name of the Lord would be honoured and glo- 

rified, and his people go on their way rejoicing, 
—_——_ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


A FAMILY OF FAITH. 


|OR A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIS 
| WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 60.) 


Mary Watson, probably the oldest daughter of 
| Samuel and Mary Watson, married Edward Moss, 
of Manchester, The care exercised over her in 
younger years, was through the merciful visita- 
tions of heavenly love, and her joining therewith, 
abundantly blessed to her. The many excellent 
| qualities which adorned her riper years, her cha- 
| rity, patience, and works of love and mercy, are 
|set forth by her affectionate father, in “an epistle 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the same body, but those, who as yet, are stran- 
gers to the commonwealth of Israel. In the uni- 
| versal love God has to all, he would not the death 
\of any sinner; so she as the handmaid of the 
| Lord, manifested her love and the law of kind- 
| ness to all, [in this] exceeding many others, The 
anointing oil she was inwardly beautified with, gave 
|a sweet smelling savour to the household of faith, 
|and at seasons, heavenly breathings, prayers and 
| praises sprung in her, which were as incense as- 
| cending to the throne of glory. Many have been 
‘comforted in the [waters] of life, that streamed 


generacy now so obvious in many, would be re-| (rom the well of salvation opened in her. She 
moved, and in their place the heavenly fruits of| had received from her spiritual Joshua, not only 


| the south-land of a well prepared heart and ground, 
| but obtained the upper and the nether springs of 
| living water, to the making fruitful. 

** As she was not lavish in spending her portion 
where she ought not, she was not sparing, neither 
withheld the good things, which she was made 
partaker of, from the remnant that loved the 
| Lord Jesus, With these her unity stood, and her 
fellowship in the covenant of life, sealed up in the 
pure spirit of adoption which she had received in 
him, and through th pouring in of his abundant 
love, who is the Alpha and Omega. 





| She was of a forbearing spirit, and did not 


‘love contention, being willing rather to suffer great 
trouble, bearing her exercises patiently, than to 
lay open the weakness of others, So that through 
love in the ‘Truth, it was settled in her bosom, 
'rather to cover a muiltetude of faults, than to 
| make one. 

| ‘The labour of true love which hates the gar- 
ment spotted in the flesh, is the true way to help 





ee 


to Friends of Manchester and thereabouts; given| and gather out of the world and the snares and 
| forth shortly after the death of my dear daughter! pollutions thereof, those that are yet escaped. 
|Mary Moss.” It would appear that this young |She laboured to reach the little seed of the king- 


| woman, was one who had a gift in the ministry |dom where it lay as buried under the earth, that 
From an account of the religious people of his| committed to her, and who in the small meeting | others might come to feel the power she had par- 


day, supposed to have been written by Richard|at Manchester, was concerned to wrestle for the| taken of to work her redemption, and to be made 
Hubberthorn, we may perceive the earnest desire | arisings of life and power. She had not been a|sensible of the inward circumcision in spirit, 
after the knowledge of God, which prevailed in| wife many years, when she was called to leave | which she had witnessed from her minority. Litile 
many before they became Friends, This ferven-| her husband and young children, and her earthly 
cy of spirit to experience the work of salvation | labours, to receive the reward of faithfulness in| her eye, which was opened to behold and look 
for themselves, made them like the good ground,|the eternal mansions of rest and peace. Her | after those things which are celestial and eternal. 
prepared for the seed of the kingdom, which took |death took place Eleventh month 29th, 1692.|'‘The candle lighted in her, did shine forth to 
deep root, and brought forth fruit plentifully.; We now insert most of her father’s testimony. | others,—so that it is well for those left behind, 
It says :— * Dear Friends of Manchester, and all who are who have observed and loved her godly conver- 

‘They were a people that from their infancy |concerned for the prosperity of ‘Truth as it is in| sation, coupled with fear, to follow her example. 
or childhood, (many of them) had earnest breath- | Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour,—it lives upon | [May they] keep in the path of this godly woman, 
ing desires afier the living Goud, and to know|me to write this epistle of memorial concerning | who was a pattern of purity, patience, sincerity, 
Him, sparing no labour, neither omitting any op-| our dear daughter Mary, in whose departure out} poverty of spirit, and true humility, eschewing 
portunity, in which they expected their desires) of this life you have a great loss, So certainly | that which comes from an evil root of bitterness. 
might be answered, being very tender in their|/her parents and relations, her husband and the|A branch of the true Vine, she was manifestly 
way, and also zealous for religion, but still ac-|tender small babes she left behind her, to whom | abiding in Him, who is the true and ancient Vine, 


For ‘The Friend.’ 


Earnest Inquiry after Truth. 


of the glory of this world, was ever pleasant in 
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receiving supply and refreshment from him. 
This made her bring forth much fruit, wherein 
our heavenly Father is glorified, for not by pro- 
fession only, but as our Saviour said, ‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ 

«Her conversation being in heaven, the fruits 
of the Spirit of God were brought forth in her, 
viz., love, meekness, temperance, charity, bro- 
therly kindness,—and above all she had charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness. 

*[ can now leave her in the arms of her bless- 
ed Savour, at whose feet she kept in the days of 
her pilgrimage. Washing his feet spiritually, and 
wiping them as with the hairs of her head, in 
pure obedience ;—nothing being too dear to pass 
through or to do for Him, that had done so much 
for her. Happy art thou, a daughter of Zion, 
thus taken away from the evil that is to come, 
and crowned with immortal glory, which no 
spirit of darkness can bereave thee of. To Him 
be the glory who hath done this work for thy 
poor soul. A remnant who love the Lord, and 
loved her, are pressing on to obtain a share in the 
same glory, with our heavenly Father, and the 
High Priest of our profession. ‘To whom be 
praises ascribed, for all his mercies, continually, 

“ And now, dear Friends, you who were some- 
times conversant with this dear servant and fol- 
lower of the Lamb,—who have received the ‘Truth 
in the love of it, and in measure walked in it,— 
this counsel and admonition | give to you. Keep 
in the only watch,—in stayedness of mind,—that 
you may be ready to answer the will of Him, who 
is the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; who 
hath called you out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light, and the liberty of his Son Christ Jesus. 
Let no other liberty be given way to, than that 
purchased by the precious blood of the Lamb, by 
which you are bought. So you shall find in 
spirit continually a standard lifted, to the resisting 
allevil. As you are not your own, but bought 
with a price, a holy engagement is upon you to 
serve the Lord in your souls, bodies and spirits, 
which are his. This will keep you in a holy, 
humble frame of life and conversation, in the 
daily cross, as becometh the Gospel. In feeling 
the love of God shed abroad in your hearts, the 





, , : | ‘ 
heaven. Without this you cannot live to God,|son, 47,000 persons have crossed the bridge 
nor keep in that which is acceptable to him, as| leading to Goat Island, and paid their tribute of 


this dear plant was kept to the end of her days.|25 cents each. 


The number is about 20,000 


“| communicate this in tender love to you;/ larger than last year. 


you were a small number, and one is taken from 
you who was great in love, but little in her own 
eyes. The Lord, with whom all things are pos- 
sible, will give an increase, and enlarge your bor- 
ders in his own time.” 

The prophecy relative to the increase of Friends 
at Manchester, with which the memorial closes, 
was abundantly fulfilled, 

Soon after this, Samuel removed from the 
family residence at Knight-Stainforth, to Lancas- 
ter. He was growing old, and as he wished to 
have less of the cumber of the world upon him, 
he gave up attention to outward business, 

(To be continued.) 
—<— 
For “ The Friend.” 


HUMPHREY SMITH, 


This Friend was committed to prison for being 
at a meeting of Friends, as a ringleader and one 
of the chief of the Quakers, travelling through the 
country to seduce the people, and disturb the peace. 
He was kept under close confinement in Winches- 
ter jail, never called to answer at any assize, nor 
suffered to go out at any time; and his friends 
were frequently denied the liberty of visiting him, 
until at length he died there on the 4th day of the 
month called May, 1663. This good man had a 
foresight of his death, and said to some of his 
friends, that he had a narrow path to pass through ; 
and more than once signified, he saw he should 
be imprisoned, and that it might cost him his life. 
In his sickness he expressed himself thus: ‘* My 
heart is filled with the power of God. It is good 
for a man at such atime as this, to know the 
Lord to be his friend.” At another time he said, 
‘Lord thou hast sent me forth to do thy will, 
and | have been faithful unto thee in my small 
measure, which thou hast committed to me; but 
if thou wilt yet try me further, thy will be done.” 
Again, “I am the Lord’s, let him do what he 
will.” When near his departure, he prayed thus, 
**O Lord, hear the inward sighs and groans of 


a 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
UNITY. 


The unity of the brethren is so necessary for 
the prosperity and preservation of the church, 
that any thing which has a tendency to mar it, 
should be scrupulously avoided. The more we 
| strive “to live in the life of righteousness,” and 
| the more earnestly we are concerned to act only 
from the true anointing, and to be instructed espe- 
|cially in things affecting Society, by Him whose 
ways are all perfect, the more likely the members 
will be, to dwell together in the unity of that 
blessed Spirit, which only can be the bond of true 
and lasting peace. 

Perhaps in this sentiment individuals may very 
much agree, and still frequently differ in regard 
to the causes of disunity. It appears clear how- 
ever, that the innovators upon the accepted doc- 
trines of Christian truth and their abettors, when 
the unity is broken, must be answerable therefor ; 
and not those who are honestly concerned to act 
under the pointings of Truth against such innova- 
tions. Unity in society may be destroyed in 
various ways by those who are unable sufficiently 
to prize it. I believe it never suffers from a faith- 
ful and timely testimony against wrong things, 
but on the contrary is increased, and the current 
of gospel love is enlarged as it flows from one to 
| another, in consequence of the watchmen stand- 
|ing diligently at their respective posts. But this 
| happy state of things remains no longer than the 
| delegated ones continue to listen attentively to the 
| directions of the Captain of their soul’s salvation, 

If they become heedless of His voice, and yield to 
| other promptings than of it, the enemy of all good 
| will be very likely to take advantage of their re- 
| missness; and if he cannot deceive by reducing 
important things in their estimation, he will be 
very likely to insinuate, that things comparatively 
| unimportant, and respecting which Friends should 
for the sake of harmony be allowed to entertain 








branch of righteousness will spring forth in you,|thine oppressed, and deliver my soul from the | different opinions, must be followed up and close- 


and as a well-watered garden, and as a spring 


oppressor. Hear me, O Lord, uphold and pre- 


|ly pressed, even by creaturely activity, for the 


whose waters fail not, your souls will bring forth|serve me. I know that my Redeemer liveth, | PUtPose of securing desirable ends : here Christian 


fruits of love, gedly patience, and holy obedience | 
to God, in daily self-denial and taking up the) 
cross, which crucifies to the world, the vanities | 
and lusts thereof. 


Thou art strong and mighty, O Lord.” He also 


|prayed that God would deliver his people from 


their oppressors; and for those that had been 
convinced by his ministry, that he would be their 


| harmony is endangered, and the living can see 
| that the precious life is injured, and that the bonds 
of true unity are loosened. The skilfulness of 
the enlightened in the mystery of godliness, is in- 


“[ exhort you to give all diligence to make your|teacher. He continued sweetly still and sensible | initely important for the preservation of the come- 


calling and election sure, that you may know an 
entrance into the kingdom, * Add to your faith,’ 
which you have received of Christ Jesus, the au-| 


unto the end, and died in perfect peace, 
The afilictions of the Lord’s messengers in this 
day do not arise from the powers of the earth; 


| liness and beauty of the church: to know when 
jto move and when to remain still, when to 
| speak and when to. keep silence, is so essential, 


thor of it, ¢ virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and| they come from the spirit of the world within our|@8 properly to require our increasing aspirations, 


to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, | 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to god- 
liness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind-| 


vess, charity ;’ the mark of Christianity, and of| enduring spirit which supported the early Friends, | 
He who walked in the midst of the golden candle- | 


the birth which inherits the kingdom. Those | 
who abide in these things, cannot be barren nor 
unfruitful in the work of the vineyard God hath} 
called them into; but are ready and prepared with 
the wise virgins to enter into the Bridegroom’s | 
thamber,—not knowing how soon the last call} 
may be to any of us. Keep to waiting in faith- 
lulness, that the crown of glory we also may ob-| 
lain, with this precious, obedient, and dear sister, | 
gone before us, 

“Be not weary in well-doing. Meet often to- 
gether, and as you keep in a holy thirst and hun- 
gering alter righteousness, you will partake of| 
laily watering at the living stream, and feeding 
a the living bread, which comes down from! 








own borders, in those who are opposed to the cross, 
and to the faithful who live under its subjecting 
power. But if these maintain the same patient, 


sticks, who said, * All the churches shall know 
that | am he which searcheth the reins and hearts, 


and | will give unto every one of you according 


to your works,” will sustain his suffering seed 
who are in truth devoted to him, and his cause, 
and in his owa way relieve them from their sul- 
ferings, ‘l’o be made and preserved the compan- 
ion of those who are in tribulation, and in the 


|kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, is among 


the highest mercies, and will be crowned with an 
unspeakably glorious reward, if they hold out 
faithfully and humbly to the end. 





Visitors at Niagara.—During the present sea- 


| for on this highly important knowledge, the wel- 
| fare and prosperity of the church of Christ very 
|much depends, 
| How great is the favour when we can experi- 
ence that dignilying and preserving power of 
Divine Grace, so to prevail in and over our as- 
semblies, as to be a “ spirit of judgment to him 
that sitteth in judgment, and strength to them 
that turn the battle to the gate.” As this is per- 
mitted to reign and rule in the church, all is kept 
‘sweet and clean, in order and in jheavenly har- 
mony ; which condition of Society is truly desir- 
able, and when mercifully conferred, is one of the 
‘most important blessings, which proceeds from 
the Author of every good and perfect gift. 
| New York, Tenth mo., 1853. 


—_> 
If we do not subdue our temper it will subdue 
(us; it is the second word that makes the quarrel, 


THE FRIEND. 


For“ The Friend.” | senseanbly infer, that those who are best prepared | laws enacted in order to drive the free blacks be. 
Review of the Weather for Tenth Month, 1853. | for it, are most inclined to regard mankind as one! yond the limits of the State, are a disgrace to her 


a | family ; ¢ g that those who in| statute book. 
The first three weeks of the Tenth month were family ; ev _ the ak eee an a 
unusually mild and fine for the season,—except- | SUPPort of their severa parties, emp oy em-| “ Coloured People in Illinois. —The coloured men of 
ing on the Ist, no rain fell during the whole of| 


selves in devising or executing schemes, by which | {Ilinois have been holding a State Convention at Chi- 
. . the peace and harmony of Society are laid waste, | cago, to consider their proper course under the law re- 
that period; and were it not too early, we should | ep y y ae prot 
have set down from the 7th to the 21st, as a ; ; ; 
\selves, or instrumental in preparing others for 


are not in the way of being either prepared them- | cently passed there, compelling them either to leave the 

: : State or be sold.” 
ae ee 2 wea, | future blessedness,” It is said that the inhabitants of the northern 
certainly oy ee re part of the State, are about to make a determined 


ther of equal length that we remember having | For“ The Friend.” 6 ; ” 
had lately. The wind was generally N. W. to| are otha to Love the * Meek tues” sepeee. 


SLAVERY ITEMS. Next to the spread of vital religion among the 


S. W., and the mornings cool and frosty, whilst | : ; . 
in the ‘afternoons the air was peculiar! vid and | (Concluded from page 63.) coloured people, there is nothing a likely to 
P y | elevate them from their present condition, than a 


. » sk ittle i | W d ere are many slaveholders : ; See 
balmy, and the sky a little hazy. While we| e should suppose th rea ny sl S| sound literary education, and we should rejoice if 
were enjoying this delightful weather here, a few| who would blush for their comrade who acted in ; 

e 5 : | il . |the sentiment expressed below, that “the best 
hundred miles to the northward snow fell in con-| the unprincipled manner, set forth in the annexed | slaves enn Cenadh to tes Ges bere tetonind” del 
siderable quantities. A few days previous to the|account, which has been published in several ke camaeiiie eheieed Gasman hevaiabieen oat 
2i1st, the wind gradually shifted more to the N. E,| newspapers, Even the judge who decided against aaa de ie 5 4 
and E., and on that day half an inch of rain fell in|the unjustly treated man, declares that his case is y eed 
showers. It was greatly needed, as not any of|one of great hardship and cruelty, Whatahard| “The Education of People of Colour.—In the midst of 
consequence had fallen for more than a month, | heart must a white man possess, who can treat a| all the conflicts and disputes that have arisen in rela- 


. ° cs : | .* . : ae tion to the social position of ‘free persons of colour’ in 
Early on the morning of the 24th, the wind again | man of dark skin with such injustice, whom he the United States, it is not a little remarkable, that the seve 


changed from N. W. to N. N.E., and a storm of|regards of so inferior rank, while probably he| work of education has progressed among them to the din 


snow, hail, rain and wind followed, which would | considers himself a Christian, a man of enlight-| extent that it has in the larger cities on the border lines a 
the 


have done credit to mid-winter, ‘This storm con-| ened principles, and a citizen of the country loud. | of slavery. In cern ae — an since on 
tinued till 4 or 5 p.m, and appears to have est in its pretensions to the love and defence of| PY Prospering schools for coloured ciildren, as there al 
on : er i ton] : 4 | teeme sale have been of late years in Washington also; and we are ra 
en very general and severe in the interior and | human rights. to-day in receipt of a letter from a highly respectable asl 
mountuinous parts of the Middle States. In this [From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 22.] and intelligent lady of the latter city, which says: ride 
vicinity sufficient snow fell to whiten the ground, “ Slave Case in Kentucky.—lt will be remembered that “¢T have gratified my curiosity by an examination of 
and as far south as Petersburg, Va., it accumu- a few weeks since we stated that a suit had been brought or for coloured ene — — aoe a pth 
» . ° ny . Racal Po Sanente £3 . > . 2 streets as c - 
lated to the depth of 1} inches ; while at Staunton, |i" the Covington (Ky.) Circuit Court, Judge Pryor pre- | =t oe ae ce eileen gare is eee ee of © 
which is near the interior of the same State, onl siding, by a coloured man named Samuel Norris, against | /!shed nearly two years since, and has been well sus- x 
aoe a ae ; “2 ODIY | J. N. Patton, of Virginia, to establish his freedom. The) tained; the pupils—forty in number—making marked his 1 
a little further north and in a mountainous district, | suit was argued in the above court yesterday. The| Progress in all the branches taught, and paying strict out 1 
it is reported to have been from twelve to fifteen | particulars, as far as we can learn them, are, that Nor-|Tegard to neatness in dress and person, and exhibiting = 
inches deep, and in many places it is said break. |ris, who has been living in Covington for some years, | great ee in ee 1s apo eens a pr yrs — 
0 : : ide | where he married a free woman, and has several chil-|¢markable ease, quietness and propriety of manner 
ong the limbs of the trees d At Se ee Pa., |dren, was permitted by his master, Patton, to hire his| 9nd deportment. It is designed to give them thorough loon 
it was one foot deep, and among the mountains)... time, paying him, through his agents, Withers &| instruction in all the branches of school education, and move 
near that place, two feet. In many parts of New | Go., of this city, his annual hire, which he always did | thus to prepare them to instruct their own people in the I 
York State it was five or six inches deep. 25th|promptly. The amount stipulated, we believe, was| this or any other country where their services may be a 
and 26th.—Cold mornings—ice quite plentiful, |$100 per annum. About two years since, Patton came | !0 demand. I think the popular objections to the in- rt 
31st.—Cold morning ; day clear and pleasant |to Cincinnati, and sent for Sam to visit him, which he| struction of these people are subsiding, and that the he 
TI > average t cae t for th th | * | did at the house of his agents, Withers & Co., at which | best slaves are found to be best instructed. . oa “se 
> any ee a oe — 1 loWeT | time the following agreement was made :—Patton agreed| “ We doubt the accuracy of this opinion, and incline — 
than usual, it was 503° ; for the Tenth month |to liberate Sam, or allow him to buy himself, by paying | to the belief, that so long as the temptation and the op- Sond 
last year, it was 561°, Range of the thermome- | the sum of $400 dollars within four years. The surplus | portunity are before the negroes to escape from slavery, nt 
y ’ 3 > | : I ° eT eas ° ° 
ter, from 28 on the 8lst, to 74 on the 22d, or | whatever it might be, was to belong to the slave. In| 80 long will the indisposition of their masters to have movil 


; Ser ere shisiaedinmsinds ‘iit ctiSs tensa ld at time | them instructed continue.”—Baltimore Clipper. With 
46°. Amount of rain 3.8 inches, ae eee me Br aprsoay tte ‘ od ae : ae vr ” . the v 
A. paid > , and has paid him since pov more. was ex- | The Colonization Societies appear to be steadi- of ms 


r nR&RE 1 34. 1853 pressly understood that Patton was not to sell him dur- | nies Cite aah io cxtiinns tled d f 
West-town B. S., Eleventh mo. 3d, 1853. ling the four years. This'part of the agreement Patton | 'Y Pursuing their scheme for settling Liberia, an or for 


- -|attempted to violate, to prevent which this suit was|giving the coloured freemen an opportunity of — 
great 
: : : ile : light 
|if prosperous, be instrumental in diffusing useful air, a 
| knowledge among the natives there, easter 
crest | 
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was ¢ 
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TEMPERA- 9 i o . > . ° . 
une. | brought. The case was decided yesterday, in favour of| enjoying the blessings of freedom in a land where 
£ | Direction and| Circumstances of the wea- | the defendant, and the suit dismissed by Judge Pryor, | they may support a government of their own, and 

- force of the] thee for ‘Tenth month, upon the following grounds :— 7 
wind. 1e53. “], That the statutes of Kentucky recognize only two 
ways of liberating slaves—first, by will; second, by deed 
siioliaatiidss Apaceassicainaos i mee ad ot of emancipation. “The Vermont Colonization Society held its thirty- 


S.E.toS. — 1| Cloudy and rainy. “2. That a slave, by law, is not allowed to enter into} fourth anniversary, at Montpelier, on the 20th inst. 


1 

| 4 4 ; — — any contract. ’ s _ | This was the first State Colonization Society ever form- 

2 53 |S. W. 3| Do. do. “3. That the fact of the agreement being entered into | ed, and, in spite of past opposition, has never suspended 
a6 |S. W. 3| Do. some clouds. jin Ohio, a free State, does not alter the law, so long as/ action. There was a much larger concourse of people 
Ln we a a | the negro is still a slave. | present than usual. The Secretary of the Society read 
50} 'S. W. Indian summer like. | “4. That the contract, or agreement, was only execu-|a very able report. From the Treasurer’s report, it 
56 2 a wo 2) Do. do. tory between Sam and Patton, and the time fixed for | appears that $1,253 have been paid into the treasury, 
51, S.W.to N.W. 


ee : : 25 
at aw = = a. his freedom was at a future day and contingent. |the most of which has been paid over to the American 
i N. W. 0. do. blustry. = } 
5 46 | N.W.toS.W. 


ea a “5, Thatso long as Sam was a slave, the master was| and the African Colonization Societies. About $122,- 
N. W. Do. do. overcast. entitled to his services, and the money received by him/000 have this year been received from all sources by 
_ ~ | was, by law, considered his own. | the above-named societies.”—D. News. shiver 
Lio, do. |, “Being a suit of much interest, references oo made} “ The ship Banshee, Capt. Wilson, has been chartered was vi 
4 - = dee oo See Sma | by the Maryland Colonization Society to take emigrants outling 
Do. do. | said: 7 ‘ “eto Liberia. She will sail in about ten days, and will his ba 


Do. do. cloudy. : ‘ | take out 680 passengers.”—J bid. sery 

Rain—showery. “T am therefore, unable to give any effect to the I - erve | 

Ea —. ”" |agreement, because it was made in Ohio; and I feel| It is nevertheless stated, that the Coloured Con- 
ear—some clouds. te . > sPot< inc » law y thie es » ae } ° : 

Snorr, hail, and rain. | compelled, understanding the law of this case as I do, | yention recently held at Chicago, adopted resolu- 

| Clear—some clouds. | to decide against the plaintiff, at the same time looking of 


: ; tions hostile to colonization in all its forms, The bi 
Do, do. | upon it as a great hardship and cruelty. to coloniz all its form y is ba 
ee aaa | “The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 


‘ ‘are entitled to their opinions, and others to their child ¢ 
rizzly and dull. - : . . fr 
[heer Sut ghennnet | State.” \liberty to embark for Liberia whenever they may ‘rom d 


sore | — - 'be prepared to go there, ay 
55 41, N.W.to BE, 1/Clear and pleasant. _ | Illinois has ranked herself among the pro-sla-| © vere p 


———— {very States. If the law passed by her legislature | poand 
“If we believe that in a future state, all the|at its last session should be carried out, there | Monkey Furs.—The importation of monkey “evath 
party distinctions, by which we are known one | seems but little ground to hope that her soil will) skins is an important business in Salem. ‘The 


from vnother here, will be obliterated, we may | long be unpolluted by a slave population, ‘The! Gazette says :— Monkey skins have formed an 
y| | 
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’ ing i iti ith other 
= : Vv ars; and we|be marked by observing its relative position wit 
article of omens a ra wen Ps tr tted her|bjects. The direction first taken was a littie to the 
= dare ye ee ee ee eee ee f eastward of San Antonio. At this point it was that it 
er brief hour in all the glory of a monkey-skin muff) -jcountered the counter current of air, and made the 
and rat-skin gloves, without suspecting the quality curve which carried it to the north-east. After having 
of her finery.” struck the counter current, the distance was so great 
e anuiadapaninin that the figure of the boy could no longer be distinguish- 
“4 For The Friend.” |ed. The boy and the balloon presented a single dark 
= object to the view; and from this time until it nearly 
me BALLOON ASCENSION. disappeared, the diminution in its size was very gra- 
. . dual. It was, however, throughout the whole time, 
rn We regard a balloons for the pur-| seen with the greatest distinctness. The atmosphere 
wr pose of procuring money, and gratifying an idle} was unusually pure, and after the balloon had floated 
curiosity, as folly; believing that men have no past the low clouds behind which it wes somes 
, i i i i within the first ten minutes, it was again hid from view 
right to risk life and limb in such dangerous voy- hin se ene Ee caaee iene 
7 ages, unless some practical general good was to a had passed beyond the rang 
na be obtained thereby. We are induced to give!  « At first, the spectators seemed to have been insen- 
e if place to the following account of an ascension, | sible of the danger attendant upon the voyage. They 
vest taken from the “ Alta Californian,” by the un- | regarded it = =e at omg and a yoaly — 
i es under which it was perform. | ¢le—so beautifully did the balloon arise, and so graceful- 
wuld pra Page gee 7 if, : f th ce ly did it float along, high above the tops of the moun- 
and ed, the yout a ee oa *\tains. It was only when it became scarcely perceptible, 
and the providential preservation he experienced, rising higher and higher above successive belts of clouds, 
It appears the balloon was to go up from near | that they began to inquire into the circumstances of the 
= San Francisco, but at the appointed time for start- | ascent, and = —_ - the daring boy, as = as to 
rer j i i j who might be to blame for permitting or countenancing 
r in Ings being but partially inflated, it was found, = the rash act. Much anxiety was entertained to know 
t the several trials insufficient to bear up @ man Of OF-| vhether he had fallen from the board. A glass was ob- 
> the dinary weight. The car was then taken off, and | tained and it was ascertained that a heavy substance 
lines a small board placed across the hoop, from which | was still attached totheballoon. This must either have 
oom the car had been suspended, and tied fast. Seve- — the ~ or a latter. * * * 
here . : “ Joseph Gates, the boy who made an excursion in a 
— val persons, supposing the balloon a = balloon from Oakland on Sunday afternoon, and for 
table a short distance, asked to be permitted to take a whose safe rereturn there appeared little ground to hope, 
ride. arrived last evening in the Sacramento boat, safe except 
a “ Among them was a youth of sixteen years of age, af gn o— on a eee oe 
named Joseph Gates, known by the familiar appellation | 4fteen miles fre eee ; y Bouse. 
stab- f‘Ready.” He had ane to Gakiand to eel exengne— He retained his presence of mind throughout, during 
xed his saciid ck, in for all kinds of sport. With- | the hour and a half that he _ in the air, in which 
trict es ee a oe - ane ~ _ oie way ane onen he sheamell but when he had 
ses companion, he handed his basket of oranges to him,| . ; : 7 7 : 7 
<a and asked him to hold them, immediately straddled the aa = ee ae oe ae 
ol board which had been fastened to the hoop of the bal- | ®2¢ ‘eaned back in an easy pos = — 
i loon. Those who had hold of it then let go, and it| Here he sat, fora long time, heard the cries of the crowd 
. ? , ” o ; 
ore moved slowly upward, the weight of the boy depressing a and enn + thats and the country from 
le fa the hoop on one side, and throwing his back against the ahaa a aeecaumiccmemiaes hii ties Wie nial itihibin 
” be ropes which attached the hoop to the balloon—his legs his fe ; a ; . . aon chine, anaihdhadba heaticamined 
ne te hanging suspended in the air. As he was about rising, a “ PF wh oe : secon Gaui addin aaa ieee, Tea 
| Mr. Kelly called out to him to pull the valve-rope when | #00Ut his foot, anc : Sioa le 
at the he wanted to come down. He took hold of it, and ap- dropped his handkerchief, and had to put on that shoe 
‘neline peared to be either making it fast or pulling at it with ger sect iia: talc ataliaili taiiiaia 
a view to decend, when some of the boys cried out to 7 Soe “orgies Seen 
he op- him t n. He then let it go and gradually rose started, but the rope broke ; but he was not disconcert- 
lavery, ee a oe : B th-easterly direction. |€4 nor frightened. He knew very well whither the bal- 
— With ti aoe sale of this ieibianalien on to nun of loon was going, and wanted to land near Benicia, but 
e exception of th ‘ : 7 ana 
the aieindiin - he was entirely ignorant of the manner could not climb the ropes to cut the balloon as he wished. 
i haere 5, sat aie ; - +. | This he knew was his only hope, and he persevered until 
steadi- of managing a balloon. Having ascended some thirty he succeeded in getting up to the body of the balloon 
ly and or forty feet, the balloon was carried along by a gentle and cutting « hele with his penknife. He was carefal 
‘ity of breeze in a south-easterly course, across an arm of the St = ‘is iain te Satin: sh eating this thie talline 
when ay south of Colinas, and sisting os % poscenies toe fied that it was of the right size heslipped down to the 
Se eS ee ee ee naa hoop. The balloon descended very gradually, and as it 
peter een oe eer eee eee eee) amin the ground in the open plain he sprang off. 
woh ee ee ae iy : ae The belbeen, Mehinead of his weight, rose again rapidly. 
3 i Bi i , : © . . = 
ee ee ee a ak tae eae “He then walked five miles before he reached a house, 
; thirty- pace r - ee eee tn dea and the next day he walked to Benicia. This wronau- 
s thirty ithad attained a greater altitude, and still its course tie tour is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable on 
th inst. was onward and upward, until a few minutes past 5 . Wi 7 fr --acipe~ Boerne sent cl 
er form- o'clock, it was lost to the view in the distance. It was|Tecord. ‘hen we cons J _- 2 
spended aby Seetaeaaail tes before 4 o’clock when the boy took |°f the navigator, the unexpectedness of the trip, the 
f people — Seale aaa ss y scanty accommodations, his success in climbing up the 
Tak a . i he balloon in a perfectly successful 
ae “A Soe meee: atiee Te Seeioee Eat gneied nome —  aeendinenine escape hon the mag dangers, | 
eport, It y with tl th, and when at the distance of half |™™ner, @ ” — ce ot 
reasury ee ee eee as : houted to him | the voyage has scarcely an equal for romantic interest | 
rican ey ee Po ° PL. | from the time of Mongolfier to the present day. To climb 
merical to know if he ‘would not have an overcoat?’ The dean lab Santennandiiintiie: Mentieeranien 
| $122,- row. aioe » joke heartily, little thinking | the cords was ala our of extreme difficulty, 'y 
Sane ene Sages Te FES SAN S| only about a quarter of an inch in thickness, and the 
urces by that the brave boy would, in less than half an hour, be | °™'Y : i : attain Sone tting 
shivering with intense cold. We may remark, that he | ae from pe rg ‘ne —  ghaoobeagpeee id. ad ing | 
2 aoa . ae ; is i was about twelve feet. ut few persons could perform | 
arta anon? > ag Ae : ee | the feat of climbing such cord near the earth, and much 
ae Po as . a oan a rowd ond = did not ohn {less three miles above, for that was about the height to 
= pet a ges ua look back on the world | Which he ascended. He saw not a little ane se 
he was leaving. His deportment was, however, entire- | pay will eee and his name will be spoken | 
ed Con- ly composed, although his seat was a most uncomfort- |‘TO™ “urope a 
| resolu- able one. Two or three ropes, against which he leaned 
‘tT . . . 
s, They his back, and a frail board, which he straddled as a sites , ea : 
to their thild does a hobby horse, were all that separated him| | Electricity tn Motive Power. —At the Mecha 
hey ma fom destruction when last seen. Upon this fragile sup-|nics Fair in Boston, was exhibited an engine 
acy may port he swung to and fro without falling, although we | moved by an electrical battery, which is driven 
vere prepared at any moment to see him drop to the| at a speed of two hundred and fifty revolutions 
sound. When the balloon had attained a cage per minute This power has proved more costly 
. tlevation, its movements became very regular. here |! e : ta od 
—. rere no gusts or puffs of wind, and the movement was |!0 former experiments than steam, but it is thought 
m. 
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shortly it will be the cheapest motive power in 
the world; and stationary machinery, railroad 
cars, and every thing else, will be run by light- 
ning.— Ez. Paper. 


(eet 


HOPE FOR IRELAND. 


The London Times, of September 14th, has 
an editorial on the present condition of Ireland, 
which encourages the hope that the people of that 
country are yet to be happy and prosperous, It 
is admitted, however, that the desirable change 
has not been wrought by the Legislature, states- 
men, or imperial enactments of England, but in- 
directly by the United States of North America, 
which have received and provided for the over- 
plus of Ireland's population, The Times says: 

“* Within the six years ending March, 1852, as 
many as 1,313,226 persons left the shores of Ire- 
land, the number for 1851 being 254,537, and 
for 1852, 224,997. For the former year the ex- 
haustion was four times the supply, estimated at 
the usual rate; for the latter year more than three 
times ; and at this rate Ireland would be depopu- 
lated in two generations. So great and sponta- 
neous a drain is probably unexampled in the his- 
tory of the world, when the fact of its being across 
a great ocean, and in a time of profound peace, is 
taken into account. Certainly, as one considers 
the immense redundancy of labour on one side of 
the Atlantic, and the profitable employment wait- 
ing it on the other, one cannot help setting this 
down among the things that were to be.” 

As matters now stand, emigration from ITre- 
land is evidently the result of certain varying con- 
ditions, and varies with them. Even the great 
increase in the money sent from America to pro- 
cure the passage of friends, an increase from un- 
der a million to nearly a million and a-half, has 
not prevented the rate from flagging in the last 
year. Mr. Locke, from whose paper we are 
quoting, points out that while this emigration was 
in progress, Ireland was fast becoming a very 
different country ; more employment, less pauper- 
ism, less crime, wealthier landowners, and im- 
proved cultivation. [lad Ireland, indeed, been in 
1846 what it is now, there would have been no 
such emigration, Even between the two years 
1851 and 1852, the expenses of public relief have 
decreased nearly a fourth, the able-bodied paupers 
nearly half, in the poorest districts very much 
more. Ifthe weekly rate of wages has not been 
raised, employment has been much more contin- 
uous and steady. There was nearly a third less 
crime in 1852 than in 1851, offences of an agra- 
rian character being only found in a few districts ; 
and scarcely at all, Mr. Locke observes, in the 
land which has changed hands under the encum- 
bered estates commission, amounting to one mil- 
lion and seven hundred thousand acres, compris- 
ing a population of half a million, and sold for 
ten millions and a-half—N. Amer. 





Affection.—We sometimes meet with men who 
seem to think that any indulgence in an affection- 
ate feeling is weakness. ‘They will return from 
a journey and treat their families with a distant 
dignity, and move among their children with the 
cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg, surrounded 
by its broken fragments. There is hardly a more 
unnatural sight on earth than one of those fami- 
lies without a heart. A father had better extin- 
guish a boy’s eyes than take away his heart. 
Who that has experienced the joys of friendship 
and values sympathy and aflection, would not 
rather lose all that is beautiful in nature’s scenery, 









gentle that the progress of the zronaut could only |that such discoveries have of late been made, that 
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than be robbed of the hidden treasures of his 
heart ? 
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Cherish, then, your heart’s best affection. In- 
dulge in the warm, gushing and inspiring emo- 
tions of filial, parental and fraternal love. Love 
God and everybody, and everything that is lovely. 
Teach your children to love; to love the rose, 
the robin; to love their parents; to love their 
God. Let it be the studied object of their domes- 
tic culture, to give them warm hearts, ardent af- 


fections. Bind your whole family together by 
those strong cords. You cannot make them too 
strong. 
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The progress of that most mysterious disease 
which Physicians here denominated ‘* Spasmodic 
or Malignant Cholera,” gives reason to believe 
that our Atlantic States will most probably be 
again visited by it. Ever since it passed the borders 
of India, in whose deep morasses it was first ma- 
tured, and where it is almost constantly to be found, 
its irruptions into other countries have been irregu- 
Jar, and its spread in them as an epidemic apparent- 
ly capricious. It would seem, so far as human rea- 
son can discover, to obey no laws in its mode of 
progression, to be confined to no particular course, 
nor turned aside by any opposing obstacles. But 
when once this pestilence has left the country of 
its nativity, and set out on its fatal career, how- 
ever it may seem to tarry for a time in some 
favourite spot, or turn aside to visit some locality 
far remote from the line of its invasion, sooner or 
later it marches onward, sometimes stealthily in- 
sinuating its poison into places which have not 
dreamed of danger, and sometimes bursting forth 
with sudden destruction, in cities which were re- 
joicing in the belief that they have been overlooked 
and passed by, and does not stop until it has en- 
circled the globe, 

So far as is known, the cholera did not leave 
the land where it had its birth until about the year 
1821, when it made its appearance in one of the 
the small towns on the shore of the Persian Gulf. 
Having destroyed many lives as it pursued its 
way along the banks of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, it crossed the desert into Syria, and 
taking a course northward through Persia, it sud- 
denly in 1823 burst forth in Astracan, a city be- 
longing to Russia. It now halted in its western 
and northern route, and revisited many of the 
provinces of Asia before it passed the boundaries 
of that continent, to commence its ravages for the 
first time in Europe. It made its entrance at} 
Ohrenburgh on the border of Russia in 1828, and 
in 1830 advanced to Moscow, from whence it pur- 
sued a westward course, and arrived in England 
in 1882, first showing itself at Sunderland on the 
noithern coast, Near the commencement of sum- 
mer in the same year, it was found that it had 
overleaped the Atlantic, and commenced its work 
of destruction on the shores of this vast continent, 
It began its ravages at the north, commencing at 
Quebec in the early part of the Sixth month, and 
passing by the greater part of New England with- 
out visiting it, it made its presence known in New 
York and in this city, early in the Seventh month. 
Its progress south and west through our country 
was rapid and marked with death and sorrow. It 
appeared to have nearly left us before the end of 
that year, but cases occasionally occurred in 18338, 
(when it was prevailing very fatally in Mexico 
and the West Indies,) and in 1834 there was a 





partial return in some sections of our widely ex- 
tended population. 
In 1847 this scourge was again permitted to 
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pass the borders of India, and set out on its mis- 
sion of chastisement and warning to the nations 
of Europe and America, Its course was very | 
similar but more rapid than at its first visit, and by 
the middle of 1848, it had overrun most of the 
cities of Europe. The passengers on board two 
vessels which sailed in the autumn of 1848 from 
Havre, in France, the one for New York, and the 
other for New Orleans, after having been at sea, 
the former sixteen, and the latter twenty-six days, 
were attacked with cholera; and as the disease 
had not made its appearance in Havre before they 
embarked, nor till long after, the vessels must| 
most probably have passed through a section of | 
the atmosphere, laden with the subtile poison, and 
bearing it towards our shores, The disease broke | 
out in New Orleans soon after the arrival there of | 
the vessel having it on board, rapidly advanced 
up the Mississippi, extending its destructive in- 
roads through the States situated in the great val- 
ley which it drains, ‘Though the vessel destined 
to New York had not got clear of the disease 
when it arrived there, yet it did not spread. But 
in 1849 it reached New York, probably in the 
regular course of invasion from Europe, and once 
more traversed through the Atlantic States, with- | 
held, it is true, from inflicting extended ravages, 
but giving fearful evidence of its fatal energies 
should it once be let loose with full warrant to 
destroy. 

The cholera again made its appearance in the 
north of Europe in the early part of 1853, and 
has shown itself in England within the last two 
months. It has been for some time prevailing in 
Cuba, and has proved so fatal there that in one 
section of the island it has carried off thirteen hun- 
dred slaves. The emigrants on board many of the 
vessels which have lately arrived at New York, 
have suffered greatly from it, and there is no rea- 
son why we may not apprehend its spread over 
this country again. The cause producing it, the 
exact nature of the disease, and the manner in 
which it is spread, have so far baffled the investi- 
gations of the most ingenious and the most learned. 
But whatever obscurity may exist respecting 
these points, it is well known that certain circum- 
stances exercise a predisposing influence upon the 
human system, rendering it more highly suscep- 
tible to attacks of the disease. ‘These are scanty 
nourishment, ill-ventilated apartments, filth, and 
above all others, intemperance either in eating or 
drinking. Hence its ravages are most extensive 
among the poor and the dissipated, though no 
class is exempt. 

Whether the cold of winter will keep off the 
visitation of the epidemic at this season, or as in 
Russia, it may constitute no obstacle to its diffu- 
sion, it is impossible for us to foresee ; but it may 
be anticipated that the general want and suffering 
of the poor during the approaching winter, unless 
they are guarded against and relieved by the 
liberality of those in better circumstances, wil! 
greatly tend to invite its return amongst us when 
warm weather shall again set in, and to render its 
fatality more appalling than on former occasions, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The Africa steamship brings news from Liverpool, 
to the 22d ult. 

ENGLAND.—Cotton and breadstuffs both active, and 
looking up. 

RUSSIA.—The war prospect remains unchanged. 

TURKEY.—The declaration of war against Russia 
has been read in all the Mosques. The fig crop has 











failed this year, and it is thought that less than one-half 
the quantity will be shipped to the United States from 
Smyrna, this year, than was last. 
MEXICO.—The cholera still prevaiis in many places. 
An insurrection in Yucatan has been suppressed. 
GREENLAND.—Information has been received that 





the American Arctic Expedition, under Dr. E. V. Kane, 
had been at Upernavich, and had left for the head wa- 
ters of Smith’s Sound. The officers and crew all in 
good health. 

UNITED STATES.—In the year ending Sixth month 
30th, one hundred and nine million dollars’ worth of 
cotton was exported from the United States. An in. 
crease over the previous year of twenty-two millions. 

New York.—Arrival of emigrants by sea in Tenth mo,, 
24,783. Of these, 14,426 were British subjects, 4,627 
were Germans, 2,939 French, 66 West Indians, 11 Dan. 
ish, 2 Mexicans, 101 Italians, 5 Chinese, 9 Portuguese, 
19 South Americans, 2,574 citizens of the United States, 
A Six Penny Savings Bank has been established for the 
benefit of children inclined to be economical ; $23,000 
have been already deposited. The owner and officers of 
the Henry Clay steamboat, have been acquitted on the 
charge of manslaughter, brought against them for hay- 
ing by negligence caused the death of the eighty-four 
persons who lost their lives at the time of the destruc. 
tion of that boat. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia. Deaths last week, 149, 
Paupers admitted into the almshouse, for the year end- 
ing the 20th of last Fifth month, 22,451; number re- 
maining on the 20th of Fifth month, 1605. The Poor 
tax collected in Philadelphia county during the year, 
$251,829.94. The New Portage Railroad on the west 
side of the Allegheny mountains, was completed last 
week. The whole number of deaths in Philadelphia, 
this summer and autumn, from the complaints returned 
to the Board of Health, as yellow, malignant, malignant 
bilious, pernicious, malignant remittent, and typhus 
ictorodes fevers, was 128. 

Ohio.—-The rise of the Ohio river has enabled the 
coal-boats from the Monongahela to carry their freight to 
Cincinnati, where coal was much needed. 

Jowa.—An immense lead mine has lately been disco- 
vered in Clayton county. 

Texas.—The yellow fever still prevails along the 
coast. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Kearsley, Mich., $2, vol. 26; from 
Thos. Lee, $2, vol. 27; from Geo. C. Kenyon, R. L., $4, 
vols. 25 and 26; from H. Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 27; 
from A. Sheppard, W. C., per N. K., $2, vol. 26; from 
M. Jefferis, do., $2, vol. 26; from Hartas Hedley, N. 
Y., $2, vol. 26; from Stephen Hobson, O., $2, vol. 27, 
and for Thos. Hobson, and John Marshall, $2 each, vol. 
27; from James Austin, agent, Nantucket, for Mary 
Gardner, Peleg Mitchell, Mary Paddock, Alex. G. Coffin, 
Fred. Arthur, John Paddock, E. A. Easton, Joseph B. 
Swain, Debah. Ray, J. Boadle, Ann Barney, Ed. Mitchell, 
Friends’ B. House, Benj. Gardner, Jemima Austin, 
Christ. C. Hussy, Jno. Munroe, D. G. Hussy, G. Hussy, 
and Stephen Swift, $2 each, vol. 27. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 
Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street; 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No, 49 
South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 
tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month—William Kinsey, 
Frankford. John M. Whitall, No. 161 Filbert street. 
Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 

Matron.—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 


A A RR 


Diep, near Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
24th of Ninth month last, Ann J., daughter of D. Lovett 
Brown, aged near 14 years. It had been her lot for the 
last two years, to suffer much bodily affliction, which 
she endured with exemplary patience. Short as her 
life has been, from many of her expressions near the 
close, there was evidence that through the mercy of her 
Saviour, her work was finished, and that she has been 
admitted to an eternal inheritance in one of the blessed 
mansions prepared for the righteous. 


——, on the morning of the 3rd inst., at his residence 
in East Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa., SAMUEL S. 
LuKENS, in the 75th year of his age. 

PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 
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